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FROM 





EDITOR 


It was good to see so many nursery school friends at the 1957 
Study Conference of the Association for Childhood Education International, 


held in Los Angeles, April 21-26. 


It made many of us realize that 


October is just around the corner and that if you haven't made plans to 
attend the Biennial Conference of the National Association for Nursery 


Education, you should do so immediately. 


the Journal. 


See back cover of this issue of 


So many positive statements have been received about the 
addition of pictures to the Journal that an effort will be made to 


include them in greater quantity. 


This is possible, of course, only 


if quality remains high. You can help by sending us clean, sharp 


pictures which illustrate an idea. 


Pictures without too many subjects 


or objects are best. Include a statement or two about the picture if 


you can. 


The picture on the cover was taken by Les Wellin at the Santa 
Monica Parents Nursery School where Linda, a four year old, has discovered 


the magic of water. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The NANE Board is pleased to tell the membership that Dr. Ruth 
Highberger, the University of Cincinnati, has been elected to the Board 
until January, 1958, to replace Paul Nolte. She is already doing yeoman's 


duty for the Association by serving as general chair- 





RUTH HIGHBERGER 





man in preparation for our Biennial Conference, 
October 9-12, 1957, in Cincinnati. We welcome her to 
the Board. 








In our 


+ % % % % 


Journal winter issue there was a list of the 18 local, 


state and regional groups approved for affiliation with those which have 


paid their yearly 





AFFILIATION 
WITH NANE 











1956 - 1957 dues so designated. Since January 10th the 
four additional groups listed below have been approved by 
the Committee on Affiliation. The groups starred and 
underlined below have paid their yearly dues. 


% Capitol District Chapter % Syracuse Chapter 
New York State Raeertetton New York Stoke Association 


for Nursery 


Education for Nursery Education 








% Midwestern Association %*% Early Childhood Education Council 
or Nursery Education of New york City 

% Milwaukee Association % Worcester (Masse) Area Association 
or Nurser ucation for Nursery Education 














% Nursery Association of Greater %# California Association for 
Kansas City Nursery Education 

















# Boston Association for #* The South Fairfield (Conn.) 
Nursery Education Association for Nursery Education 








% Puget Sound Association for % Connecticut Valley Branch of the 
Nursery Education New England teeeetestee for 


Nursery ucation 


Phoenix (Arizona) College Bergen County (New Jersey) 

Child Study Club Association for Nursery Education 
Rochester Chapter Baltimore Association for 

New York State Association Preschool Education 


for Nursery Education 


Any new group applying for affiliation after March lst and paying 
their dues will be considered paid through October 1958. write our secretary, 
Barbara Fischer, The Children's School, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 


for any questions 


on affiliation. 





A letter has been sent by the NANE Liason Committee to the 
responsible officer of each group affiliated with NANE (as of March 28, 
1957) inviting him: 


1. to write NANE in regard to the ideas, hopes, questions 
and wishes of the group and methods envisioned for 
strengthening our mutual efforts in behalf of young 
children. 


2. to select an official delegate and an alternate to meet 
with the NANE Board in Cincinnati on Wednesday morning, 
from 10-12 noon October 9, 1957, just prior to the 
opening of our Conference. The purpose of this meeting 
will be to develop a specific program for helping each 
other in our tasks of advancing good education for young 
children. 


A list of NANE Affiliated Groups and names and addresses of 
the responsible officers was attached to the above letter. 


% + + % % 


Judith Cauman, Child Welfare League of America and NANE Board 
member, represented us in March at a small meeting called by Dr. Helen 
Ke Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary Schools Section, and Dr. Myrtle M. 
Imhoff, Specialist in Early Elementary Education, the U. S. Office of 
Education. The purpose of this meeting was to bring 
together informally representatives of national organ- 
U.Se OFFICE izations interested in problems of early elementary 
of EDUCATION education -- nursery, kindergarten and grades 1 through 
3- Miss Cauman reported it was a stimulating experience 
to discuss mutual concerns with representatives from 
the Office of Education, The American Association of University Women, 
The Association for Childhood Education International, The National 
Education Association, The National Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, and the National Kindergarten Association. 














% * % % % 


We welcome Mrs. Hope Eagle, new chairman of the NANE Committee 
on Cooperative Nursery Schools. Mrs. Eagle is Director of the well-known 
Silver Spring Nursery School, a cooperative in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
She is already hard at work planning for the 
Section Meeting on Cooperatives at our Conference 





NEW CHAIRMAN of in Cincinnati. 
COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATIVES We are sorry to lose Mrs. Polly McVickar, NANE 





Board member and former chairman of the Committee 
on Cooperatives. She and her family will spend 
next year in Copenhagen. 








% * + % 3 


Your President is in a state of excitement (and whirl) getting 
ready to leave for the ACEI Conference in Los Angeles, 

April 21-26, This will make it possible to participate in 
ACEI the ACEI Nursery School Committee and Interest Group Meetings 
CONFERENCE and to meet with NANE Board members and Committee Chairmen 
attending the Conference. 














+ *% % + * 














BOARD 
ACTION 








The NANE Board voted to discontinue the policy of requesting 
voluntary contributions for the operation of the Biennial 
Conferencee This does not mean NANE is suddenly and surpris- 
ingly "flush". Quite the contrary. We operate on a small, 
tight budget. The Board does not want to dun the membership. 
On the other hand contributions to the General Fund or the 
Tools and Mechanics Fund can always be put to good use and 
are gratefully received any time. 


% 3 *% % % 


At the Conterence of the New York State Council for 








NEW YORK STATE 
COUNCIL FOR 
CHILDREN 


Children in Schenectady in April your President was 
asked to give greetings from the NANE. This Council 
is responsible for the joint activities of the State 
Association for Childhood Education and the State 
Association for Nursery Education. 








% % % % % 











May each of you have a satisfying end-of-the-school- 
year feeling, plans for a good summer vacation and 


PLAN NOW to ATTEND plans for coming to the Conference, October 9-12. 
OUR CONFERENCE See you there] 


CINCINNATI 
OCTOBER 9-12, 


1957 














RESEARCH THERING ACTIVITIES 


Margaret B. McFarland 
Arsenal Nursery School 
Pittsburgh 24, Pennsylvania ~ 


When a child comes to nursery school we tend to attribute his good 
development and his difficulties to his mother's adequacy or inadequacy in 
meeting his needs. We seldom attribute a similar responsibility for the 
quality of his development to his father. Yet it has been difficult to 
understand in what ways his mother has induced his sturdy friendliness, 
or how she may have failed him that he has so many troubles. Mothers of 
children who are good nursery school citizens tell of the ways they have 
cared for their children with colorful variation so that it is hard to 
decide what the common essentials of good mothering are. We have thought 
of love and basic acceptance as essentials, and yet our own ideas of what 
we mean by a mother's love for her child or her acceptance of him are vague 
and unspecific. We have not clearly understood how mothers communicate such 
feelings to their children, or in what ways they foster a child's growth. 
That much has happened between a mother and child before they come to nursery 
school we are certain. Because we have believed that earliest infancy was 
a time of special significance in the development of the relationships 
between mothers and children, we have tried to obtain histories of the 
births and early months of the children's postnatal development. We have 
come to think of the mother's pregnancy as significant in understanding 
the nursery children, and have recorded whatever the mother is able to 
tell of that time, and yet it is hard to know how to use the information 
we have in understanding the children. We have felt the history of the 
mother-child relationship was important to us, but have often found it hard 
to use it in a more specific sense to be particularly true of the mothers 
and children wh have few preblems. It seems easier to trace the roots of 
difficulties than to understand the dynamics of sound child development. 


There are beginning to be some publications based on research that 
are helpful in making more specific our insight concerning the well springs 
of maternal behavior and the ways cf communication between mothers and babies. 
Recently professional people have been slower to assume an advisory role 
with mothers because the direct telling of mothers how to nurture and rear 
their children has seemed to deprive some women of self confidence and trust 
in their own intuitive understanding. 


The point of view that mothering has an intuitive basis deeply 
rooted in a woman's biological nature as wefl as in her total personality 
is supported by the findings of Theresa Benedek (1). She has described 
the relationship between the hormonal secretions associated with the 
reproductive cycle in women and changes in emotional responsiveness and 
readiness for certain types of behavior. At the time of childbirth, the 
mother's delivery is induced by hormonal and metabolic changes. After 
delivery women tend to tf ve a strong impulse toward reestablishing close 
body contact with their vabies. Breast feeding tends to be helpful to 
mothers in achieving a satisfying sense of closeness and contentment in their 
relationships with their babies. The hormonal function associated with 
lactation induces an emotional attitude of calmness and a sense of well being. 
Lactation is associated with an increased receptivity through which the 
mother's resources are replenished. Her receptivity is modified by an active 


impulse to give to her child. Benedek (1) also points out that a mother's 
capacity to nurture her child originates in her own earliest relationship 
with her mother. Benedek (1) discusses the influence of the culture upon 
the trends of maternal behavior rooted in the mother's biological nature. 
She feels that cultural influences complicate motherhood by changing the 
goals of women to be more in accord with masculine aspirations and value 
systems and by changing the patterns of child care from those the mother 
knows from her own childhood. 


Many special techniques of feeding infants have been suggested to 
mothers. For example mothers have been advised to nurse their babies so 
that the infants will be able to experience the closeness of the mother as 
well as have the advantages of the breast milk. But many young mothers in 
the present generation were not breast fed themselves and have had little 
opportunity to observe the breast feeding of babies in their families. 

Some do not feel at ease when they attempt to nurse their babies and are 
not able to make of the nursing a time of mutual comfort and pleasure for 
themselves and their babies. This is what Benedek (1) meant by the 
complication of motherhood by cultural influences. Brody (2) reports 

that among the mothers and babies she studied no technique was essential 

to good mothering through feeding. Among the sensitive, comprehending, 
warmly responsive mothers of her study some nursed their babies while 
others gave their babies bottles. These maternal women tended to feed 
their babies on a flexible schedule that combined sensitivity to the babies 
needs with practical regard for reality, yet flexible schedules were also 
used by mothers less deeply maternal in behavior. No special type of 
position of the baby's body during feeding was reliable evidence of good 
mothering. Brody's (2) findings indicate that maternal women vary in the 
ways they nurture their children; a mother's motives for breast feeding, 

or holding her baby during feeding, or observing a baby's hunger as a basis 
for a schedule determines the quality of the baby's nurture rather than the 
techniques themselves. Mothers sometimes tell with selfconscious right- 
eousness, "I never gave him his bottle in his crib the way my sister-in-law 
feeds her baby." Such a mother may have felt so uncomfortable in her 
child's feeding that she needed to try to observe all of the “right ways" 
to compensate for her difficulties in "feeling right." 


Benedek's (1) and Brody's (2) findings raise one question, the 
advisability of describing special techniques of infant care as essential 
to good mothering. It is tempting to assume that if we could only induce 
all mothers to nurse their infants or at least to hold them in their arms 
while they give them their bottles or to observe schedules based upon the 
baby's demands, infant's emotional needs would be so well provided for that 
the frequency of later difficulties arising out of ungratified infant need 
would gradually be eradicated. This is particularly tempting because 
according to Brody's findings feeding seemed to have a core position in 
mothering; the quality of the relationship between the mother and babies 
of 8 to 26 weeks in her study tended to be most clearly expressed in the 
feeding situation. Brody (2) feels that sensitive loving mothers responded 
to the importance feeding has for a baby at this age and tended to make it 
focal in the expression of their feeling for their babies. This was the 
mother's unselfconscious intuitive response to her baby's development and 
his needs. 





Although these findings give cause for caution in the directive 
counselling of mothers, Brody (2) points out that many young women in our 
kind of society have little opportunity to learn from association with 
experienced mothers the ways of infant nurture, and experience a norma l 
anxiety about aspects of infant care about which they have had little 
opportunity to learn. Such normal anxiety at any stage of a child's devel- 
opment can be alleviated by understanding help, such as might be offered 
in good parent education, about the normal patterns of child development 
and behavior. Such education can be based upon an appreciation of mothers 
as individuals and appropriately related to their own capacities and needs. 
We have found that some of our Polish mothers conceive the family to include 
grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins as well as a husband and wife and 
their children. These mothers have resources for the support of their 
confidence in the ways of child nurture that mothers who are living 
separated by physical and emotional distance from their relatives often 
do not have. Brody, (2) too, found that a meaningful, supportive relation- 
ship between the mother and her own mother was referred to by some of her 
most confident mothers. The nursery school may be conceived by some 
mothers as a substitute for an extended family and this gives the staff 
a special opportunity to be helpful if they are able to understand their 
roles for the mother. Sometimes thoughtfulness for the mother's own needs 
is more helpful to her in caring for her children than any kind of counselling 
about the real needs of children. Better provision for the mother's needs 
may replenish her resources for giving and make her freer to perceive for 
herself the needs of her children, 


Coleman, Kris and Provence (3) found in their studies of mothers 
and babies that women were not always equally successful in meeting the 
needs of their children in different periods of development. For example 
they observed that some of their mothers who were sensitively responsive 
and happy in caring for their babies in earliest infancy were less adequate 
in providing for their children's needs as the babies became more active 
and self assertive. The mother's decreased adequacy was reflected in 
increased tension on the part of the child, as well as the mother. They 
regarded these variations in the mother's attitude as normal reactions to 
the child's growth and development. Brody's (2) interpretation is somewhat 
different. She observed that for the mothers of four-week-old babies, 
the youngest in her sampling, the postural support given by the mother or 
her way of handling the baby's body in moving him was even more representa- 
tive of the total relationship than feeding. She felt this was probably 
the mother's response to the instability of the baby's organism, his need 
for postural support and his generalized skin sensitivity at that time. 
Brody (2) has created the hypothesis that a mother who sensitively responds 
to her child's needs with appropriate provisjon at one stage tends to adapt 
her mothering to changes in the child's development. If this hypothesis is 
born out by further research, feeding would not be the most representative 
aspect of mothering when the child is of nursery school age as it is in 
infancy. Among preschool children the mother's response to the child's 
awareness of his own sex identity and to the new qualities that this brings 
into her child's relationship to her and to the father will be more 
representative of her mothering than her concern with feeding, cleanliness, 
control of motor activity or other aspects of earlier concentration in their 
interaction. Of this hypothesis Brody (2) says “If it is true, then direct 
observation of maternal activity with respect to the currently most intense 
instinctual demands of the infant and young child should lead to an under- 
standing of the process through which maternal behavior has influence upon 
ego development." The flexibility with which a mother. is able to enjoy and 
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respond positively to her children through the changes of behavior that 
occur with development would of course be based upon the scope of her own 
personality development. Speaking of feeding (and this might apply to 
provision for development at any stage) Brody (2) says, "For a mother to 
allow or to deny these gratifications at a pace appropriate to the maturity 
of the infant takes patience and interest and sometimes a knowledge of the 
importance of giving an infant time to make a gradual transition between 

a full senation of need and a full sense of relief, without letting him 

or herself be overwhelmed by rising tensions." 


Studies such as those of Benedek, Brody, Coleman, Kris and 
Provence tend to deepen our sensitivity to the true meaning of the inter- 
action between mothers and children. Although they are all based upon 
studies of mothering in the infancy of children the findings have signi- 
ficance for the understanding of the mother-child relationship at later 
times. They support our belief that the mutual responsiveness of a mother 
and her preschool child can only truly be understood in terms of the history 
of the development of their relationship. The mother-child relationship 
has a beginning in the individual life of the child but also an earlier 
source in the development of the mother. Theresa Benedek says, "We are 
all but a link in the chain of generations" and further, “During maturation 
the need to be fed changes to an active tendency, the need to feed... ." 
"While the girl is growing up and her ego is learning the techniques and 
attitudes of giving, her ego ideal becomes the representant of the 
aspiration to feed, to be a mother, a good mother." 


For a time the five-year-old girls' imaginative play was 
dominated by the theme of maternity hospitals. Again and again they 
created dramatic representation of the relationship between the mother and 
her baby and also of the role of the nurse who was seen by the children as 
a controlling figure. Susan whose mother had nursed each of her children 
protested angrily when the child nurse attempted to give the infant doll 
its first feeding from a bottle, "But that's what the mother doesjJ" A 
nine year old girl who was having trouble accepting either her mother's 
loving nurture of her little brother or her father's affectionate pride 
in him said, "Sometimes I wish I was a boy." I replied, "I know you do 
but only girls can grow up to be mothers." She said flippantly, "I don't 
care" and then I said, "And only girls can grow up to have husbands the 
way your mommy has your daddy." Again she said, "I don't care." But the 
next day when she came she had discarded her usual dungarees and was wear- 
ing a little starched dress and her black patent leather shoes. She had 
a doll cradled in her arms and pulled back the baby blanket wrapped around 
it to show me its “real baby dress". "My mom gave me that; it was my dress 
when I was a little baby." When I asked if her’ baby was a boy or a girl, 
she said, "I don't know it could be either." I then said, “You know it is 
either a girl or a boy" and she began, “It's a bo -" and then said softly 
but firmly, "No, it isn't, it's a girl." 


These new insights about mothering activities and maternal 
responsiveness are not only helpful in understanding the nursery children 
and their mothers but also in understanding ourselves as well because for 
each of us some aspects of the motivations of our professional work are 
maternal. Theresa Benedek (1) says, "Motherliness is the characteristic 
quality of woman's personality which supplies the emotional energy for 
maintaining the tasks of mothering." 
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Pets Are Welcome Visitors] 


Town and Garden Nursery School, Los Angeles, California 
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PETS IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


by 


Marjorie M. Green, Director Sierra Madre Community 
Nursery School Program, Sierra Madre, California 


About 8:30 each morning they start arriving. Accompanied by 
mothers they troop towards the nurse's table, clutching their paper bags 
and jars with holes punched in the lids. Having been passed by the nurse 
and greeted by their teachers, the children now scamper towards the 
animal cages with their offerings. Out of the paper bags come carrots 
for the bunny, lettuce for the duck, freshly cut lawn grass for the 
chicken, an apple core for the desert tortoises, raw meat for the turtles. 
The hungry animals show their appreciation by eagerly gobbling up all the 
food that is offered. Next comes a rush for the water faucets and cans 
of fresh water are carried to the pens. If it is spring and we have a 
kid, ("baby goats" to the children - they are apprehensive about calling 
an animal "a kid") enough milk is brought to feed a dozen kids. Of course 
this diet must be supplemented (and controlled). Even the youngest 
children know that ducks and chickens need grain, and rabbits need rabbit 
pellets. Later in the morning is the time to measure out the commercial 
food. 


In every yard are receptacles containing both dirt and water. 
Into these go the sow bugs, grasshoppers, horn toads, polywogs or anything 
else that comes to school in jars or sacks, or is discovered under rocks 
or boxes during the morning. "The nursery school should provide oppor- 
tunities for sensory experiences" say the experts. What better than to 
feel the soft fur of the bunny, the rough fur of the caterpillars, the 
smocth feathers of the chickens, the hard shells of the tortoises, and the 
cold, damp exteriors of frogs and sow bugs? 


What Animals Are Best? 





Regular animal residents at our nursery school include: bantam 
chickens, cochin chickens (with the feathery legs), a rabbit in each group, 
a tortoise in each group, a large duck, a baby duckling, a guinea pig, 
parakeets, small turtles, terrapins, lizards, salamanders and gold fish. 
Occasional residents include a kid, white mice, hampsters, and silk worms. 
Empty cages are kept for animals who visit for the day, usually kittens, 
puppies or duplicates of creatures on hand. A walk of two blocks takes us 
to a corral of horses. What fun to pull up the long green meadow grass 
and push it through the fence to the horses. They recognize us long before 
we arrive and come galloping to the fence whinnying for their grass. The 
appearance of a brand new colt one morning caused great excitement and 
speculation. "Don't you know?" said Bobby, "A mother horse had it." 

"Oh," replied Danny, "How did it get out?" "Don't you know?" said Bobby 
again, "It just popped out." 


They Have Personality 





Animals that live with us day after day, year dfter year, gain 
status as regular members of the school. They are our friends. They have 
personality. The bunny in Group II is more of an extrovert than the bunny 
in Group III. The baby duckling is "cute", but the huge dignified white 
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duck that usually strolls at will around the place commands respect and 
has a mind of her own. She will submit to considerable handling and even 
enjoys going down the slide with the gang, but when she's had enough she 
lets folks know about it in no uncertain terms. When the children go in 
for rest she confidently walks right through the door with them. When 
shooed out again she expresses her resentment by marching back and forth 
in front of the floor to ceiling windows and quacking noisily. When the 
children arrive in the morning she rushes at them with the jubilant 
enthusiasm of a puppy. 


Of special delight are the blue jays that swoop down from the oak 
trees and carry away crackers from the juice table. It was finally decided 
not to pass out crackers until after the children were seated. Imagine the 
laughter that went forth from four and five year olds when a bird flew down 
and carried away a folded paper napkin which he evidently mistook for a 
cracker. We finally settled on a plan. While the children partake of 
juice and crackers, broken crackers from the bottom of the box are spread 
on a nearby tree stump for the birds. Now children and birds partake of 
refreshments together, and a fine time is had by all. 


When Animals Die 


Occasionally we are faced with explaining the death of an animal. 
Lizards, grasshoppers and insects die often and no remarks are made. 
Sometimes birds fly with such force against the glass that they fall dead. 
A simple explanation of what happened and prompt removal of the dead bird 
results in a matter of fact attitude among the children. However, one 
Sunday morning a group of fathers arrived for their scheduled work day and 
immediately noticed white feathers scattered around. Alas, the beloved 
duck lay in pieces around the yard. There was much speculation as to what 
had happened - a possum? a mountain lion? a dog? We will never know but 
everyone was glad it had been discovered before the children arrived on 
Monday morning. It was decided to make no mention of it. Perhaps they 
would assume the duck was merely visiting in another group which often 
happened. However, some fathers (or their wives perhaps) just can't keep 
a secret, and Monday morning the children were observed going over the 
ground inch by inch. A few were digging. One knelt down and put his ear 
to the ground. "Maybe she's here," said another, putting his face flat 
against the earth, "I think I can smell her." "Is she in a grave?" asked 
one little girl. Next day came the query, “When can we have another duck?" 
"No, let's have the same one back," said another. We explained that the 
baby duckling was growing fast and soon we would have another big duck. 


Care of Animals 





If you can properly care for one or more animals they will be a 
valuable addition to your school. If you do not have such facilities, 
arrangements should be made to bring an animal to visit occasionally. 


Check with your health and zoning authorities before bringing an 
animal to live at school. 


Children should be allowed to handle and pet the animals under 
supervision, but should not be allowed to take them out of the cages without 
permission or to treat them roughly. Animals should be allowed to roam 
around the playground occasionally but the temptation for children to chase 
them is very great. 
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Before brining an animal to live at school, consider these things: 


Its source: Be sure it is clean and healthy. Some animals, 
especially rats may carry infection. Get your animal from a reliable 
source. Baby animals are better than older ones. 


Shelter: Be sure to have adequate shelter and enclosures. Wire 
fences with locked gates, and some shelter against rain and excessive heat 
are sufficient. 


Food: Be sure your animal is fed regularly and well. Provide 
containers for water which will not tip over. One adult should always be 
responsible for feeding the animals so they will not be forgotten. Be sure 
to let the children help. 


Dogs and cats are not recommended because they cannot be confined 
in cages and may scratch or bite. The best animals, insects or reptiles to 
keep at school include: 


Chicken and ducks: They can live in a pen with a fence high enough 
to prevent fiying over. Buy their food at a feed store. They may also be 
given table scraps. Ducks should be given some opportunity to swim. 


Guinea pigs: They may be kept in a pen or in an apple box. They 
will not jump out. Their feet should be on excelsior or grasse They eat 


quantities of green stuff, and also need grain. Rabbit pellets or oatmeal 
are good. Be careful not to drop the guinea pigs. Their feet are tender. 
Bring them inside if the nights are cold. 


Rabbits: They must be kept in pens with wire bottoms so they will 
not dig themselves out. They eat pellets purchased at any feed store and 
occasionally a carrot. 


White rats: Keep them in a cage indoors. Provide something for 
them to climb on. Puppy biscuits make a good diet. 


Desert tortoises: They may be kept in a pen or box, or allowed to 
roam around the Playground. They are desert animals and vegetarians, and 
not to be confused with turtles. They are very fond of lettuce and tender 
green leaves. They hibernate in the winter. They absorb water through their 
skin, and should be put into a pan of water daily in very hot weather. 


Pollywogs: Keep them in a glass bowl in the same water from which 
you took them. When their front feet appear, provide a rock or block so they 
may climb out of the water. Feed them tropical fish food. 


Frogs: Provide them with both water and dry surface. They prefer 
live flies, but will eat the commercial turtle food. 


Terrapins: These are small creatures of the turtle family. Keep 
them in an aquarium with about give inches of water. Feed them turtle food 
purchased at any pet store, and small portions of raw meat once a week. 

Let them run around the floor occasionally for exercise. 


Lizards: Keep them in an aquarium with sand and rocks. Feed them 
live insects. 


Sea life; Bring crabs, starfish or other sea life back with you 
when you go to the beach. Bring extra sea water and keep it in the refrig- 
erator. The sea life will last several days in fresh sea water. 
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Salamanders: Keep them in shallow water with a flat rock for 
climbing. Feed them Tive insects, raw meat and commercial food. 


Gold fish and guppies: Secure an aquarium of the right size. 
Go toa pet store or get a tock on how to balance your aquarium. Feed 
them commercial feed. 


Silk worms: Provide a dish or aquarium. Feed them fresh mulberry 
leaves until they begin to spin cocoons. 


Bugs and worms: Keep them in glass jars so they may be protected 
but still visible for children's inspection. Use quartjars that have screw 
lids with removable centers. Remove the center and replace with screening. 
Feed them live insects, raw meat and commercial food. 


Gallon glass jars may be laid on their sides in a wooden or metal 
rack which will keep them from rolling. They can also be fitted with 
screened lids. The dirt, water or leaves in these jars will need to be 
changed frequently. 


If your children show interest in bringing bugs to school or in 
hunting for them under boxes or in the shrubbery, a designated receptacle 
such as an aquarium or large pan may be kept in the play yard. Children 
will soon acquire the habit of depositing them in a specific place. 


Cages and Pens 


Adequate cages and pens are of course essential. Experience is 
the best means of learning how to design pens and cages that are easiest 
to build, to transport and to keep clean. A bamboo rake and dust pan hung 
on the side of each pen facilitates quick cleaning. 


All mammals should be enclosed in cages covered with fine mesh 
wire. This is to prevent children from sticking their fingers through. 
Even the gentlest animal may bite fingers thinking they are food. A bitten 
finger means a trip to the doctor for a tetanus shot, and doctors are 
required (at least in Los Angeles County) to report all animal bites. This 
means the school will be visited by the Health Department, the Rabies Control, 
and perhaps the Humane Society. Prevention is a much better procedure. 
Another safety measure, although an expensive one, is to have all mammals 
innoculated with anti-rabies vaccine. 


There Are Difficulties 


Keeping animals for the enrichment of children's experiences 
presents many difficulties. Most cities have zoning laws which forbid the 
keeping of animals near dwellings. Too few teachers realize the potential- 
ities for learning and enjoyment. Too few have the knowledge necessary for 
their proper caree Too few really like living creatures, especially those 
that crawl. Shelter and food are fairly expensive, and who is to feed them 
over weekends and during Christmas vacation? 


However the truly creative teacher will find a way. Last year one 
of our dedicated teachers carried a young kid home every night in the trunk 
of her car because he was too young to be left alone at night. When neigh- 
bors complained of his bleating at night, she bedded him down in her kitchen. 
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I once knew a teacher who carried a guinea pig to school in a shoe box 
every morning on the bus. She was almost put off the bus one day when 
she attempted to bring a rooster in a shopping bag. 


We have been very fortunate in Sierra Madre because of our 
semi-rural setting. However the inevitable subdivisions are finally closing 
in on us and ground is being broken across the road for a community swimming 
pool and tennis courts. Does this mean we shall soon be part of a city and 
have to give up our animals? Nevers As long as the nursery school stays, 
so do the animals. 


\ 





Photographer 


Todd Walker, Pacific Oaks Friends School 
Pasadena, California 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 
BLIND CHILDREN IN A SEEING WORLD 


Evangeline Miller 
Princeton Nursery School, Princeton, New Jersey 


(Originally published in the Bulletin of the New Jersey State Association 
for Nursery Education, January 1956) 


The first time a mother of a blind child came to ask for space at 

the Princeton Nursery School we listened willingly enough to her story, 

but explained that, much as we would like to have the child, we could not 
afford the extra help needed to protect the youngster from the dangers of 
nursery school life. She was a very smart mother, -- she simply smiled 
and said, “May I bring Gaye to call on you?" We promptly invited the two 
for lunch, and, ten minutes after Gaye's arrival, the Nursery School had 
been completely captivated by the charms of that small enchantress. 


Six years and three blind children later, we know there is no more 
danger for them than for any other child. They do everything the others do, 
although they "see with their hands". They have memories like elephants 
and ears that catch and distinguish the smallest sounds. And the four girls 
we have had are laughter-loving, high-spirited kids. Nor are they all 
alike; their personalities, talents, short-comings, likes, dislikes, disposi- 
tions and behaviors are as different one from the other as those of any other 
children. 


We knew nothing about handling the blind when Gaye came to us. 
We are not sure we know much about handling the seeing, but we do our best. 
It did seem sensible to acquaint her, first of all, with her surroundings, 
and, in an astonishingly short space of time, she could go all over the 
building by herself. For some unknown reason (possibly our guardian angel 
was on the job) we had sense enough not to move furniture, and kept all toys, 
materials, et cetera, in the places where she had originally found them It 
also seemed sensible to give her the end locker and the washing cubby next to 
a basin. 


One of the first things Gaye wanted to do was to set the tables for 
lunch. We set tables for four, with doily, glass, fork and napkin at each 
place. The day Gaye did a perfect job -=- and that meant not only setting the 
four places perfectly with the implements lined up properly, but also taking 
to the table the correct number of each on a tray, -=- Gaye was three years 
and three months old. The teacher said "That is an excellent piece of work 
for a little girl your age." And Gaye answered: "You know, some little 
girls see with their eyes, and some little girls see with their hands, and 
sometimes I think that little girls who see with their hands see better." 


Gaye wanted to serve the food like the other children, and serve she 
did. The child whose plate she was carrying called "Gaye" and she went 
straight as an arrow to the mark. 


When Gaye had been with us four or five months, Susan arrived, 
So Susan got the locker on the other end, and the washing cubby next to the 
other end basine Susan was an athlete. Gaye did not enjoy outdoors as much 
as indoors; Susan enjoyed the outdoors more. She climbed like a monkey. 
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So the year finished without mishap. The two girls were accepted 
and respected by the children, and the Staff had gradually relaxed and 
enjoyed the experience. 


Both Susan and Gaye returned in September. The first day of 
school, Gaye was helping the wee new ones up the steps. During that year, 
both girls progressed to kindergarten level. 


One of Princeton's greater blessings is an Elementary School 
principal who has among other excellent qualities, receptivity to new ideas. 
We invited him for lunch the spring Susan and Gaye were ready for school. 

He came and saw and was conquered, and, in September, the two girls went to 
Public School, They are both in third grade, doing excellent work, and 

the teachers sign up a year ahead to get them in their classes. A special 
teacher comes in for Braille; the rest of their subjects they learn with the 
groupe 


This past September, Maggie came to school. She was four in June. 
Maggie is a coquette; she loves people and is mver at a loss for conver- 
sational material. Maggie could dine at Buckingham palace, -- her table 
manners are above reproach, -= and Clare Booth Luce had better look to her 
laurels or Maggie will have her job. 


Maggie is an observant miss. We heard her in the bath-room, 
muttering to herself as she lowered the toilet seat, -- "For heaven's 
sake, Sim must have just been in here." And Maggie has her own handicap 
well in hand. When she was introduced to a visitor, she said, in a cheery 
voice, “Hello, Mrs. Perkins, I'm blind, I can't see." 


Mary camie in October. For good and sufficient reasons she is 
not as well coordinated nor as far advanced as the others have been. How- 
ever, each week we see progress, and we believe that, in time, she, too, 
will be able to take her place in a seeing world. Mary can play any music 
she hears. She played all the carols at the Christmas party. When life 
seems a bit dull, she jazzes "Jesus Loves Me" enough to put Salome to 
shamee Another disconcerting, but lively, trick is to change from the 
normal range to way down low or way up high without missing a note. 


We have learned a few tricks along the line. When we read stories 
and the seeing look at the picture, Mary and Maggie have a basket of objects, 
so they have their pictures too. Also, we discovered that the blind 
children like tc know the sizes and shapes of the books we read, and, of 
course, they learn the authors and illustrators along with the gang. 


We have found that all this is a broadening, helpful experience 
for our children. When Gaye was new, one of the little boys was showing 
her totthe bathroom with his arms across her shoulders. Halfway to their 
destination, he stopped and said: "This isn't doing you any good; you've 
got to learn to go by yourself, but 1'11 walk beside you so you won't get 
hurt." The children want to share with the blind girls, and.the seeing take 
the unseeing by the hand and trace out a picture in a book or along the cuts 
of a puzzle or around any toy or piece of clothing. And we might add that 
they also scrap with them. 
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All children need affecticnate prodding; all children must be 
told the exact truth. If children can be likened to pitchers, we keep 
pouring in, we don't empty them. These simple facts apply to blind 
children, too. Blind children are just as much fun as any other children 
to have around. We enjoy our school and we have found the New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind a stalwart ally. With cooperation, understanding 
and helpfulness, they have encouraged us on our way. 





A workshop on the blind preschool child sponsored by the School 
of Education and University Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles, in cooperation with Field Service, Blind Preschool Children, 
California School for the Blind will be held at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, June 2h to July 12. 


Purpose of the workshop is to offer nursery school and kinder- 
garten teachers, preschool counselors, social workers, and other profess- 
ional people working with preschool blind children an opportunity to 
share and participate in a three-week workshop. 


The organization of the Workshop program will provide for 
general sessions, discussion groups, committee study, viewing of films, 
observations in nursery schools and kindergarten. Opportunity will also 
be oor to become familiar with literature relating to blind preschool 
children. 


For further information, write to: 
Department of Conferences & Special Activities 
University Extension 


University of California 
Los Angeles 2h, California 
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"LET'S 7 LEGISLATION" 


Theresa Se Mahler 


'Tis Spring, the burgeoning season of the year, so say the poets, 
when all is astir with activity, when the flowers bloom and trees send 
forth blossoms as harbingers of the harvest to come. We don't know that 
any poet has stretched his imagination to the point of writing an "Ode to 
Legislation" (unless it might be Ogden Nash!) but we'll risk drawing a few 
parallels. Surrounded as we are at the-moment with reams of newsprint 
telling of legislative sessions here, there and everywhere, we can say with 
certainty that legislatures are astir with activity, that thousands upon 
thousands of bills have blossomed wherever legislators are at work, and 
that many of these measures will bear interesting, if not strange, harvests 
should they come to fruition by passage into laws. Your reporter is 
experiencing frustration on at least two counts -- having to meet a dead- 
line when "Spring is in the air" and knowing that however accurately one 
tries to report on current legislative activities, the report will be past 
the peak of bloom by the time the words get into print! 


In the Winter Issue of the Journal, we reported that in California 
alone, in the 1955 legislative session, more than five thousand bills were 
introduced. To date, in the current general session, over seven thousand 
bills are before the legislators for action; 900 of them affecting educa- 
tion. Adding to this the mass of measures up before the lawmakers in other 
states, and up before Congress, one begins to realize -- and appreciate (7) 
-- the frenetic activity of legislative chairmen and legislative advocates 
(lobbyists to yous) as they attempt to analyze bills of special interest 
to the particular groups which they represent. Many of these measures are 
of a corrective nature, necessary to the clarification of technicalities 
in laws now in force. Some bills, which on the surface would seem to be 
of minor importance, could have a significant effect on state or nation-wide 
educational, or other policies and practices affecting the public welfare. 
The fact that various bills pertaining to the same subject are introduced 
at each session not only adds to the astronomical total number of bills, 
but increases the need for study of each measure to determine which is, in 
truth, the "best" or soundest measure. Sometimes "companion" bills are 
introduced on the same subject (they may and often are identical) in each 
branch of the lawmaking body, requiring duplication of effort in the entire 
process of committee study and vote, and floor debate and vote. 


These few examples illustrate our "spring song" - the theme song 
we sing the year ‘round - which is that thé job of lawmaking is one which 
cannot rest entirely upon the legislators, nor upon those delegated by 
organizations to serve as legislative chairmen or legislative representa- 
tives. Every person is affected, directly and indirectly, by almost every 
measure which is finally enacted into law. Lewmaking, then, becomes a 
matter of individual responsibility - a matter of concern to every citizen. 


Just as there are many blossoms in the Spring, so are there many 
answers to the oft-asked question: "What can I do about legislation?" Here 
are a few, gleaned from the experience of those who have toiled in the 
legislative fields for many seasons. Read the legislative news in your 
local daily newspapers. Select one or more of the issues in which you are 
most interested. Find out as much about the measure, when introduced, as 
you can -= the bill number, the committee to which the bill has been referred. 
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These committees have life-and-death power to "do-pass", table or kill a 
bill at any one of the numerous committee hearings. Many legislative 
proposals are of a technical nature, and written in technical language. 

The words and meaning of a bill may not be written to the same tune. 

What does the author of the bill want to accomplish? What have the various 
special interest groups, studying the pros and cons of the measure, dis- 
covered about its actual intent? Use available resource materials issued 
by such groups for the purpose of providing information. Keep in touch 
with the legislative chairman or social action committee of your own 
professional organization, church, club, civic group or union. This serves 
the dual purpose of extending your interest in a specific measure to others, 
and makes it possible for you to gain the knowledge and backing of those 
who are working toward a mutual goal. Follow "your" bill, by finding out 
when it is to be heard in committee. If possible, make a trip to your 
State Capitol when the legislature is in session. It's worth the effort, 
even if you haven't a bill “in the works". Make your interest known to 
your own legislators, State and National. Work through your legislative 
representative when you can. Legislators are busy people and they do work 
hard at the job. If Senator X has spent a valuable half-hour listening 

to a presentation by your legislative advocate on a certain bill, he may 

be a little less than sympathetic if Mr. Doakes and Mrs. Brown come 
trooping in at different times, to say the same things all over again. 
It's a good idea to follow the suggestions in available organization 
publications when planning your approach to legislators] Whether you are 
already bill-deep in legislative activity, or whether the legislature in 
your State is not now in session, the following proposals may be of interest 
because, somehow or other, they will affect you, and you, and youl 


+t + % * % 


On the National Level 


Federal Aid for School Construction 





Bills introduced in both branches of Congress to implement the 
President's school construction program, S. 899, by Senator Smith (R-N.J.) 
and H.R. 3986, Representative McConnell (R-Pa.), are facing tough battles 
in committee in spite of the emphasis in President Eisenhower's message 
on the critical shortage of classrooms. Best current estimates are that 
two and one half million children are enrolled in the nation's public 
schools in excess of normal capacity of the buildings in use, with a short- 
age of 159,000 classrooms at the beginning of the school year. Four kinds 
of Federal aid are proposed: 1) $1.3 billion in grants to States over a 
lheyear period; 2) Federal purchase of school bonds to a total of $750 million 
over a 4-year period; 3) Federal bond-support aid to State school-financing 
agencies; 4) $20 million in grants for development of State planning programs 
on school construction. Opposition issues to last year's Federal school- 
construction aid proposals, i.e., problems of integration, fear of encroach- 
ing Federal control of education, disagreement as to allocation formulae, 
are expected to come up again this year. 


% + % + % 


Additional problem areas in education on which the President has asked 
Congress for action are: appropriations for establishment and work of State 
committees on education beyond high school to extend the program initiated 
last year; increased budget ($2,230,000 over 1956) for United States Office 


of Education for expansion of its cooperative research program and for 
expanded educational services. 


+ % * % + 
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Juvenile Delinquency Control 


High priority has been given to another Administration proposal, 
that of establishing a new program of Federal grants to States to assist 
in strengthening and improving programs for control of juvenile delinquency 
on local and State levels. The Women's Joint Congressional Committee is 
recommending that organizational support be given to the administration 
bills, Se. 1455 and H.R. 5539, which are similar to last year's S. 431 - 
HeRe 652. This legislation, sponsored by the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, would provide for a 5-year vrogram to aid 
States in strengthening present juvenile control programs and would make 
available grants for demonstrations, projects and training of personnel. 


ik, fae Be 
Child Labor 


A United States Department of Labor report of investigations 
carried on in 1956 shows that in 33,136 nonagricultural establishments 
checked, 5,866 were found to be employing 17,078 minors under 18 years 
of age. Of these, 28% were employed illegally; 8% were under 1; 38% 
were 14 or 15 years old; and 54% were 16 or 17 years old, employed in 
hazardous occupations. In 3,210 farm investigations, ),285 children under 
16 were found to be working illegally during school hours on 1,910 of the 
farms checked. Of these unlawfully employed children, 0% were migrants. 


* Se ap ed % 
Mental Retardation 


The United States Children's Bureau, requesting funds for 
continuing programs on the study and improvement of services to mentally 
retarded children, reports projects under way in Tennessee, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico and Arizona. These projects, financed 
with a part of last year's $1 million appropriation to the Maternal and 
Child Health Services for such activities, include diagnostic and thera- 
peutic services for mentally retarded children in the mid-South area, 
long-range studies of mentally retarded infants and pre-school children; 
expension of training programs for professional personnel; clinical team 
studies of children in selected rural areas; and pilot studies on diag- 
nostic evaluative and counselling services for such children and for 
parentse 


- 
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The United States Office of Education will request increased 
appropriation of $1,029,000 to expand research in these areas: nature of 
learning among mentally retarded children; diagnosis and identification 
in relation to school progress; curricula and instructional methods; means 
of evaluating progress of retarded children in school. 


%* + + + 
Training Programs in Special Fields 
Applications are being accepted by the United States Public Health 
Service from public health workers for traineeships for 1957-58 academic 
year. Information available at the Bureau of State Services, Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


% % % % * 
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National Science Foundation is accepting requests for support 
for in-service institutes for secondary school teachers of science and 
mathematics. Information is available from the Division of Scientific 
Personnel and Education, National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 


+t % % ¥ + 


Scholarships are being made available in 9 States and Puerto 
Rico to aid 1300 young men and women obtain training in nursing. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare report shows increase in number of 
professional nurses - 259 per 100,000 population in 1956 (430,000) in 
comparison to 251 per 100,000 in 1954. The Department, together with 
hospital and nursing associations, has made possible on-the-job training 
of 80,000 nursing aides in the last two years. : 


% * + % % 


Grants to States under the George Barden Act for vocational 
education would be upped from last year's $2 million to $4 million for 
further expansion of the practical nurse training program. 


* oa 3 + % 
On the State Level 
California 


Run down on 3 major items before the current general session of 
the legislature: A Bill for $70 million additional for school financing 
is having rough sledding, although California Teachers Association still 
confident of success, with or without companion bills to provide needed 
revenue through beer and cigarette taxes; mental health community services 
bill, which would provide State funds on a matching basis to local communi- 
ties to maintain or establish mental health clinic services has the 
backing of many groups including California Medical Association, but may 
face stiff opposition in Senate on costs; child care centers program, 
after ten years of stopeand-go legislation has hurdled all the final stages 
of a floor vote and the Governor's signature on a bill which provides for 
continuation on a permanent basis. 


% + % #% * 


Oregon 


Dre Katherine Read, attending the Western regional conference of 
Child Welfare League, held in San Francisco, reports the Oregon legisla- 
ture is about to withdraw State support for kindergartens, as was done in 
the State of Washington not too long ago. 


+ + + + 

Legislation, like the garden in Spring, needs constant, devoted, 
intelligent attention. Too little cultivation, and the weeds and crab grass 
crowd out the blooms; too much pruning, and the tree, so flourishing and full 
of promise, becomes a barren stalk. 


% % % + % 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 
Polly McVickar 








The published proceedings of two Conferences seem of particular interest 
at this time. Both convey something of the spirit of lively investigation 
which must have characterized the meetings in action, and both contain new 
and fresh thinking about children. 


From the Bank Street College of Education, in New York City, comes the report 
of their 1956 Conference, Imagination in Education. The title indicates the 
area of discussion, and it fs impossible to think of a center better suited 
than Bank Street to think along these lines. 


The Conference included presentations concerned with imagination in science, 
scientific thinking in childhood, a particularly inclusive discussion of 
dramatic play, children's literature, the meaning of creative expression, 
and a fine perceptive discussion of fantasy in a child's reality. All of 
these presentations are included in the proceedings. It was the function 
of Mr. Lawrence Frank, in the final meeting to present a full view of the 
beginnings of imagination in education, describing the implications for 
teaching, the need for an awareness that "education is imagination" and 
defining the role of the teacher as one who respects imagination. 


"we might consider intelligence not what an individual has learned eoece 
but rather the capacity to unlearn, to approach life with quickening 
imagination, keeping himself flexible, plastic, fertile of imagination." 


"we should recognize how much our children are being fed with prefabricated 
patterns eeceee mace by adults who have no empathy or insight into childhood 
thinking, dulling or stunting the child's imagination, his capacity for 
fantasy and sentiment. It is indeed deplorable that our formal education so 
often distrusts and rejects imagination eee. " 


"This is a plea for enlisting the dynamics of education, for drawing out the 
potential imagination of children and youth so that there will be something 
active and creative to discipline in each child, according to his unique 
individuality." 


"Let us more fully accept individuality and respect the integrity of the 
child or adolescent, especially his imagination." 


Here is a call to action, for teaching based on a real awareness of imagina- 
tion in our own living and in the growing children we teach. 


eee in Education. Conference Proceedings, 1956. Bank Street College 
° ucatione opies available, 69 Bank Street Publications, 69 Bank Street, 
New York 1h, Ne Ye Price: $1.00 

% * + + 


In the presentation reviewed above, Mr. Lawrence Frank has mentioned a book 
which is as timely now as when it was published in 1929. This is The Aims 

of Education by Alfred North Whitehead. It is now in its sixth printing by 
Mentor Books, a pocket edition, and it is to be hoped that additional 
printings will continue. Much as we are concerned with our own area of 
teaching, we cannot afford to overlook the whole of education, for we are 
inescapably part of it. This book presents, forcibly, the fact that an 
under-girding of a philosophy of education is first. It makes the difference 
between teaching that is truly education, and the surface conformity to 
technique which is practised by so many. 
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The eerie Education. Alfred North Whitehead. A Mentor Book. Published 
by the New American Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Avee, New York 22, 
Ne Ye Price: 50 cents. 


% % % * % 


The second Conference is that of the Australian Pre-School Association, 
held at the University of Melbourne in 1955. It contains excellent pre- 
sentations, given by educational leaders of Australia, on Childhood and 
Mental Health. Leaders included Christine Heinig, from Washington, who 
spoke on Teaching as a Profession and her material is given here. The 
reports concern children and teaching eeece they are our children as well 
as Australia's, and the teaching needs are those which we too are exp lor- 
ing. This pamphlet contains some challenging thoughts. 


Proceedings. Seventh Biennial Conference. Childhood and Mental Health 
Australian Pre-School Association, University of Melbourne, Australia. 


% % * % + 


Because nursery school groups are, fundamentally, dealing with communication 
in many forms eeeese communication from child to child, from teacher to child, 
from teacher to parent and the reverse eeece it has become evident that 
information is conveyed through many non verbal channels. Jurgen Ruesch and 
Weldon Kees in Nonverbal Communication; Notes on the Visual Perception of 
a Relations exten or us a whole area of rich communication which we 
ave only begun t explore. For nursery school teachers, it has special 
significance. One, we are concerned with young children in whom verbal 
communication is generally un-developed and two, we are working with young 


parents whose feelings are often inadequately conveyed through verbal means. 
The implications for teaching are many. . 


The authors have provided some excellent background material and have used 
vivid photographic examples of nonverbal communication. Gestures are a whole 
language in themselves. Facial expression, posture, motion are all means of 
communicating information more completely than any use of language. Basically, 
the authors point out, all cooperative activity «ee. whether it is teaching, 
group interchange, or personal interaction see. begins with the acknowledgement 
of the participants perception of each other. This book will serve in 
awakening more acute awareness and greater understanding, especially in the 
area of teaching. 


Nonverbal Communication. Notes on the Visual Perception of Human Relations. 
Jurgen Ruesch & Weldon Kees. University of Ca ornia Press. 


Berkeley h, California. 1956 
* + + © 


For teachers or parents who have not read The Unreluctant Years by Lillian He 
Smith, there is a special experience ahead. This is a sensitive, intelligent 
and knowledgeable exploration into the whole realm of books for children. 
"Children's books do not exist in a vacuum, unrelated to literature as a 
whole. They are a portion of universal literature ..." This book is concern- 
ed with the importance of "the selective function in finding and making known 
the best in children's literature." Her focus on poetry will clarify for 


many adults this area of literature, and her chapter on Picture Books will 
be of special help. 


The Unreluctant Years. Lillian H. Smith. The American Library Association. 
Chicago. « 








Briefly Noted and placed in the NANE Journal library: 


ome Pla This book concerned itself with doing, rather than with the 
experience. It overlooks the joy of exploring in a child's own terms, 
and the growth of experience which follows. The lovely flower arrangement, 
which a child and a mother might make together, is lovely by adult standards, 
hot those of the child. 


Home Play for the Preschool Child. June Johnson. Harper and Brothers. 
New York. + 


The Challenge of Children This book is about concepts, as though by building 
one upon the other, a human being is put together. It is not related to 
human parents and human children, living and growing together and making 
mistakes. 


The Challenge of Children. Cooperative Parent's Group of Palisades Pre-School 
Division and Mothers! and Children's Educational Foundation, Inc. William 
Morrow and Company, Inc. New York. 1957. 


The Student Teacher in Action. A book designed for student teachers at both 
the elementary and secondary levels “because so many of the basic require- 
ments for successful student teaching are the same. The aim of the book 


is "to help you see quickly your total responsibilities and to aid you in 
discovering courses of action in meeting those responsibilities adequately." 


The Student Teacher in Action. Sam P. Wiggins. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
Oostone ° 


* + + + 

The United Nations report on Day Care Services for Children is included in 
the first issue (dated January, 1956) of the International Social Service 
Review. This may be ordered from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, Ne Ye The price is 
60 cents. The sales number 1955. IV.20 should be used in ordering. 


+ %¢ + % + 
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A OUNCEMENTS 


A course in early childhood education will be offered by the 
Merrill Palmer School, August 5 - 16, 1957. The workshop is open to persons 
with at least one year of experience as teachers of young children. Keith 
Osborn will serve as coordinator of the workshop. For application blanks 
and further information, write to the Registrar - 71 East Ferry - Detroit 2, 
Michigan - 2 semester credits Tuition $25.00. 


% % % % % 


A course in nursery education is to be held at Michigan State 
University the first two weeks in July. The workshop is open to teachers 
of young children. Dr. Bernice Borgman and Miss Betty Gorlick will act as 
coordinators of the course. For further information, write to Dr. Bernice 
Borgman, Home Economics Department, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


% + % % % 


The School of Education at Wayne State University is offering a 
summer course in child development. Mrs. Maxine Nordquist is to be the 
teacher. The course will include a laboratory period in the nursery schools. 
For further information, write Registrar - Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Qe 86 Qs taQeosger | 
PACIFIC QAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Summer Session -=- June 2), - August 2 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
College Credit through Occidental College 


Two-week workshops in 
eeNursery Education 
Madeleine Siemann, Director Children's Centers 
and Professor of Education, Mills College 
of Education, New York City 
Workshop I 
Ae Creative Methods with Adults at School 
B. Play and Creative Activities in Nursery School 
Workshop II 
Ae Implications of Recent Research for 
Early Childhood Education 
Be. Play Material and Program Planning 


eeChild Development 
June Patterson, Assistant Director in Teacher 
Education, Pacific Oaks Friends School 
Section A. Child Development from Birth to Latency 
Section B. Child Development from Latency to Adulthood 


Nursery School and Kindergarten in Summer Session offer 
unique opportunity for student teaching and observation. 


For further information write 
PACIFIC OAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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In interesting program for nursery school and kindergarten teachers 
is being offered this summer at the University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee. 
There will be an opportunity to study in the following classes at the 
University. 


CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT - ETHEL KUNKLE 
RECENT RESEARCH IN NURSERY=KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION - ETHEL KUNKLE 
HOME=SCHOOL RELATIONS - LOIS GRIGGS 
LANGUAGE ARTS - LURA CARRITHERS 
CHILDREN'S LITERATURE - LOIS LILLy 


and 
other related courses in 
PSYCHOLOGY SOCIOLOGY MUSIC ART 


There will also be both an Undergraduate and Graduate Workshop 
offered in Nursery-Kindergarten Education. Miss Virginia Gorman, Director 
of the Campus Elementary School Nursery School, will be the consultant. 
There will also be opportunities to work with consultants in the fields 
of art, music and human relations. 


The Nursery School and Kindergarten will be open for the entire 
six weeks for observation and participation. The Nursery School will be 
directed by Miss Eileen Hager of the Winnetka Public School Nursery, and 
the Kindergarten will be directed by Miss Barbara Bixby of the Campus 
Elementary School, University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee. 


Please direct all inquiries to: 


Dr. Adolph Suppan, Director 

Summer Session 

University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
3203 North Downer Avenue 

Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


% % * % % 


Basic courses in teaching and administration will be offered 
during a summer session sponsored by The Hartford School of Religious 
Education in cooperation with Dr. Harriet C. Nash of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education and the Connecticut State Department of Health 
June 17 - 29. 


With no credit to persons without college education but with active 
participation in a pre-school program --- day care center, nursery school 
or kindergarten; and, 


With credit to college graduates who may take courses for academic 
credit on the graduate level. 


It is recommended that those attending the pre-school Summer 
Session take both of the courses offered in order to have a well balanced 
learning experience. A few may find it possible to earn a third credit 
subject to approval when registering. For further information, write to: 


Daniel F. Kraft, Director of Summer Session, The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, Connecticut. 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 








Frances S. Stiles 


CALIFORNIA Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 
1723 Glendon Avenue 
Los Angeles 2h, California 





The Child Welfare League of America, South Pacific Region, held 
a conference at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco on April ,5,6. 
Two Institutes of interest to nursery school personnel were: "Building the 
Base for Mental Health in the Pre-school Years--the Administrator's Contri- 
bution", with Mrs. Katherine Read, Head, Department of Family Life, Oregon 
State College, as Speaker and discussion leader; and "Building the Base 
for Mental Health in the Pre-school Years--the Staff Member's contribution", 
with Miss Elizabeth Sousa, Child Guidance Consultant to San Mateo Nursery 
School and Millbrae Nursery School, Instructor, University of California 
Extension, Counselor San Francisco State College, as speaker and discussion 
leader. 


The East Bay Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools held a work- 
shop on Saturday, March 16, at the Tiny Tots Nursery School in Oakland to 
discuss "Co-ops Today". Many ANE members were on the various panels. 


The Lynette Messer Scholarship for the spring semester of 1957 
was awarded to aoe Nancy Lee Rohl, a senior at the University of California 
at Berkeley. Her future plans after further study include the establishment 
of a nursery school for emotionally disturbed children. 


The California Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools held its 
18th semi-annual State Conference at Culver City, April 5, 6, 7. The Theme: 
"Today's Co-ops =- Where Do We Go from Here?" Workshop meeting centered 
around the following interesting topics: Coop Parents Tell Their Story; 

How to Raise a Roof; The Coops Go to Sacramento; Meeting the Challenger; 
Look for the Silver Lining. 


The week of February 3 through 9 was proclaimed Nursery Education 
Week by mayors throughout California. The Consulting Service of the Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education of Southern California held open house at their 
office in the C.T.A. Building. Community chest groups, cooperative nursery 
schools, private schools, child care centers, children's libraries and 
parent education groups welcomed visitors. 


Heights Cooperative Nursery School, in recognition of Brotherhood 
Month (February) joined with two other cooperatives, Ramona Gardens and 
Aliso Village in presenting a panel meeting on “Children Free from Prejudice", 
held on February 26 at the Heights school, East Los Angeles. Moderator of 


the panel was Mr. Willard Carpenter, one of the fathers at the Heights School 
and also Assistant Director oF the American Civil Liberties League. 

The Barbara Greenwood Lectureship was held on March 21 at the 
Wilshire Ebel Theater, Los Angeles with Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor 
Emeritus, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, as guest speaker. Her topic 
was "Developing Creative Potentialities of Children". This annual lecture, 
by leaders in the field of education, provides an opportunity to hear new 
thinking about children. It means, too, an opportunity to support the 
Barbara Greenwood Scholarships which help outstanding students in their 
training for the profession of teachers in the field of early childhood 
education. Barbara Greenwood, a pioneer in nursery education in California, 
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established the U.C.L.A. Nursery School, the first nursery school in 
California. She is still very active and supportive of early childhood 
education. 


The Office of the Consulting Service of the Association of 
Nursery Education of Southern California reports on the progress of a 
number of its study committees.. The majority of the people serving on 
these committees are parents, teachers and directors of the 202 member 
schools of the Consulting Service. 


Committee on Children with ecial Needs 
Chairman: Frances Lee 


On February 20, this Committee held on open meeting at 
which Mrs. Barbara Theis of the Welfare Information 
Service of the Welfare Planning Council, Los Angeles 
County was the speaker. 


Primarily the Council is an agency which connects people 
and services. Referral is one of its chief functions, 
with over 17,000 inquiries reaching the Council this year. 


Mrs. Theis discussed some of the special problems and 
services available in the areas of parent child relation- 
ships, health problems, emotional disturbances, deafness, 
mental retardation. Mrs. Theis gave the group some 

specific information concerning the procedures for 

referral. An important aspect was the way in which agencies 
and organizations cooperate to help people with their needs. 


Committee on Personnel Practices 


Chairman: Evangeline Burgess 


This Committee has been working for over a year studying 

the various aspects of personnel procedures as they are 
carried out in nursery programs throughout the Los Angeles 
area. The Committee has recently worked with Dr. Ostlie, 
Director of Research for CTA, Southern Section, and has 
prepared a questionnaire which will be sent to every nursery 
program in Los Angeles County. Results of this research 
will be published at a later date. 


Leadership Council 


This group first called the President's Council, is now 

known as the Leadership Council. Twenty-three representa- 

tives from different groups, all working for the welfare of 

young children in this area, met on March 5th with Dr. Robert 

Haas, of UCLA, serving as a leader in planning the discussion. 
e group at this time clarified the purpose and functions 

of the Council. In summary, the group felt that the oppor- 

tunity for sharing was its main purpose and that through 

this sharing there would be united effort for children. 


Study Group on Church & Synagogue Sponsored Nursery Schools 


The Office of Consulting Services, on March 7, scheduled a 
meeting for directors and teachers of member schools sponsored 


- 
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by either church or synagogue. Four questions were discussed 
in small groups and then reported for the general meeting: 
"what publications are available for church nursery school 
groups", ‘What are the administrative needs and arrangements 
which best meet the needs of these groups", "What is religious 
education in the church nursery school program and how is 

it developed?", "What are the in-service training needs and 
personnel practices most feasible?" 


The San Diego Association for Nursery Education held a Music 
Workshop on Saturday morning, February 16, at the Child Study Laboratory 
at the Campus Laboratory School of San Diego State College. Miss Beryl 
Campbell served as hostess. Dr. Donald Grisler, Associate Professor of 
Education gave a talk on “Basic Principles of Music Activities with Young 
Children". This talk was followed by a discussion and an activity period 
in which teachers participated by learning some new songs, playing 
various instruments and attempting dance forms. Mrs. Margery Fach 
supervisor of Child Study Laboratory, gave a demonstration wi a group 
of nursery school children. There was a display of music materials for 
young children from the Children's Music Center of Los Angeles, 





SS % % % % 


COLORADO Sadie Morrison, State Correspondent 
Neighborhood House Association 
1265 Mariposa Street 
Denver, Colorado 


The Denver Area Child Association, with Erma Ford as President, 
has sponsored a series of programs and workshops this year which were open 
to all persons interested in early childhood education. 


Three workshops on Pre-School Problems were led by the following 
panel: T, M, Glasscock, M.D., Institute of Psychatry, Colorado Medical 
School, Miss Margaret Arrington, Consultant on Group Care, Colorado Depart- 


ment of Public Welfare, and Miss Myrtle Curtis, Parent and Pre-School 
Education, Denver Public Schools. 


In February the group discussed, “What Suggestions Do Kindergarten 
and First Grade Teachers have for Pre-School Teachers?" Members of the 


panel were Bertha Stephens, Ruth Hardiman, Viola Kriz, and Virginia Huffman, 
ail of the Denver Public Schools, and Betty Dubravac and Helen Grandy, parents. 








In March the theme of the meeting was "Creative Art". There 
were eight booths featuring materials suitable for use by pre-school 
children. Teachers were given an opportunity to have fun with materials in 
a pre-school setting. 


Marjorie Milan is chairman of the Program Planning Committee. 





% *% % % % 


DELAWARE Joan Lundy, State Correspondent 
Nursery School 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


Over eighty teachers and workers in early childhood education 
attended the second "Workshop Series on Preschool Education for Teachers 
and Childcare Workers" held in February and March in Wilmington. Miss 
Clara Coble, of 69 Bank Street College of Education, was the guest speaker 
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for the workshop. She spoke on "Ourselves and Teachers" and "The Children 
and Their Schools", Dr. Marion Johnson, of the Delaware Art Center, spoke 
on "Young Children a e Arts". Dr. Muriel oe of the Wilmington 
Public Schools, spoke on "Parents a Teachers Working Together". These 


rewarding and interesting meetings were sponsored by the active Unified 
School Legislative Committee Sub-committee on Early Childhood Education. 


One of the most worthwhile ventures of the State Department of 
Public Instruction has been its parent education class for parents of 
mentally retarded children. For the second year, a six week course has been 
offered to these parents to help them handle specific problems which their 
children present, and to discuss the adjustment of the child within the 


family. ca Catherine See Co-ordinator of Special Education and 
Psychologist in the Wilmington public schools, was the instructor. 

Miss Helen McCloskey, former director of the Sunnybrook Nursery 
School for the tis has joined the staff of the State Department of Public 
Welfare as licensing worker. She will be responsible for granting licenses 
to persons wishing to run independent boarding homes for children, day care 
centers and nurseries. 


% % + % * 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Marjorie B. Johnson, Area Correspondent 
and 2316 Hildarose Drive 
POTOMAC AREA Silver Spring, Maryland 


The Spring Workshop of the Potomac Association of Cooperative 
Schools was held at the Rock Spring Cooperative Preschool in Arlington, 
Virginia in March. Consultant and coordinator for the program, "The Three 
R's of the Preschool...Reality...Relationships...Release," was Grace Adams, 
presently on the faculty of the Institute for Child Study, University o 
Maryland, and formerly, Elementary Curriculum Consultant, Los Angeles, 

t California. Election of officers for 57-58 followed luncheon: Chairman, 
Margaret Hee Supervisor of Kindergartens, Prince Georges County; 
Vice Chairman, Ruth Ivers, Prince Georges County; Secretary, Bernice Moore, 
Virginia; Treasurer, Rena Becker, Montgomery County; Teacher Training an 
Program, Doris Hawkins, District of Columbia; Resources, Alice Mandel, 
Virginia, Registry, Mary Waldrop, Montgomery County, Personnel Practices, 
Katherine Krimelmeyer, Prince Georges County; Publicity, Pat Warren, 
Virginia; fealatatios’ Ruth Holstein, Montgomery County. 

The culmination of eighteen years of planning, saving and hoping 
came the week of April first for the Kensington Nursery School. The oldest 
cooperative in the Washington Metropolitan area held groundbreaking ceremonies 
as the first actual step in building their own school, expected to be ready 
for occupancy for next September. Aided by gifts, investments in their bond 
issue, and services given by members of the business and professional 
community as well as by members of the nursery school itself, the project 
is truly representative of a huge cooperative effort. The school will be 
a pleasing modern cinderblock structure with colorful panels and a large 
amount of window area. There will be two large play rooms, each with a 
storage room and bathroom, a quiet room, a kitchen-office and a utility room, 


all on the 3/) acre suburban lot which had been purchased by the school two 
-years ago. 
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There are 1100 children enrolled in the thirty-two cooperatives 
in Prince Georges County supervised by a Director of Kindergartens. 
Monthly meetings are held to discuss or exchange ideas, better programs 
and work as a unit. Temple Hills Cooperative had a very successful general 
meeting for which the forty children baked three hundred cookies and made 
special invitations for parents. Fathers created finger paintings of some 
note while mothers made doll clothes and painted at easels. 


% % % % + 


FLORIDA Janet Me McCracken, State Correspondent 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


The First Annual Conference of the Florida Association on Children 
Under Six was held on March 22 and 23 at the Church of the Advent, St. 
Petersburg Beach, St. Petersburg, Florida. Host for the convention was the 
Pinellas County Pre-School Association. 


Leading state personnel in the pre-school educational field who 
addressed the group were: Dr. Ralph Witherspoon, Director of Child Devel- 
opment Institute at Florida State University; Mrs. Sylvia Carothers, 
Executive Director of Florida Children's Commission; Dr. John Shank 
Headmaster of Cathedral School, Orlando, Florida, President of the Florida 
Association on Children Under Six; Mr. Harlan Meriam of the Stetson Univer- 
sity faculty, Deland, Florida. Local personne n charge of arrangements 
for the two day meeting included Mrs. Barbara Finck, Principal of Country 
Day School, who is President of Pinellas County Pre-School Association, 

St. Petersburg and also a vice-president in the state organization. Serving 
as heads of committees were: Publicity, Mrs. Joan Dangler, Beach Pre-School, 
Indian Rocks Beach; Registration, Mrs. Mitzi Hyams, Peter Rabbit Nursery, 

St. Petersburg; Hostess, Miss Doris Graves, Shorecrest Outdoor School; 
Housing, Mrs. Monticello Campbell, Willie Lee McAdams, Happy Workers Nursery, 
and Mrs. Mary Pierson, Pasadena Community Church Kindergarten; Meals, Mrs, 
Katherine Price, Pasadena Community Church Kindergarten, Exhibits, Mrs, Karen 
Stevens, Country Day School. 

















One of the most important discussions to come before the group was 
the need for state-wide legislation effecting children under six. To date 
Pineilas Country is one of the few counties to have any kind of supervision. 
Suggested changes in existing legislation were proposed and acted upon by the 
group which will send recommendations to Tallahassee. 


The Florida Association on Children Under Six is composed of teachers, 
operators, social workers, parents, public health officials and all persons 
interested in this age group. The Association was formed a year ago as an 
outgrowth of the former Central Florida Association, part of the Southern 
Regional Association on Children Under Six. Officers in the Pinellas County 
Association which includes approximately thirty member agencies (pre-schools 
and day care centers) are: Mrs. Barbara H. Finck, Country Day School, Presi- 


dent; Mrs. Monticello Campbell, Happy Workers Nursery, Vice President; 
Mrs. Mit2i Hyams, Peter Rabbit Nursery, Secretary-Treasurer,. 


% % + % % 
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ILLINOIS Ethel Macintyre, State Correspondent 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago is at present preparing a manual. This will be available to planning 
committees in a community as a help in determining the need for day care 
services and giving the resources available which would help in the success- 
ful establishment of these services. 


The Annual Nursery Work Shop sponsored by the Day Nursery Committee 
and the Association for Nursery Schools was held April 27. This was an 
all day meeting and its theme this year was, "The Home and the School." 


The Day Nursery Committee in cooperation with the Volunteer Bureau 
has just held the Annual Training course for Nursery Aids. About thirty- 
five volunteers completed the course which consisted of four sessions. The 
Discussions centered around the Nursery Program, its purposes and how the 
Volunteers can assist a nursery staff. 


The Nursery School Workshop sponsored by the North Shore Mental 
Health Association has been well attended by a number of nursery schools in 
the North Suburban area of Metropolitan Chicago. We feel that this oppor- 
tunity to meet and share ideas with other professionals in the same and 
related fields has been a stimulating experience for all of us. 


The Workshop sessions are being recorded and will be available in 
mimeographed form. Nursery school teachers interested in obtaining copies 
can request them through the North Shore Mental Health Association, 1866 
Sheridan Road, Highland Park, Illinois. 


% % ST + % 


KENTUCKY Opal P. Wolford, State Correspondent 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


The Louisville Conference on Children Under Six held its Fifth 

Annual Seminar on the campus of the University of Louisville, March 29. 

The theme of the seminar was "Living and Learning Together", Mary Monk 

the President, gave the opening address on "Togetherness -- Today's Goals", 
Martha Brunson, the Vice President, discussed the subject "Things Happen 

or Children Today." Dr. hee Duvall, a consultant in family relation- 
ships from Chicago, addressed the group in the afternoon and evening. Her 
subject was "Growing Together in Family Living." 


The Southern Association on Children Under Six held its eighth 
annual conference on the Berea College campus, April 30, May 1 and 2. 
Dre sos Dales from Florida State University gave the opening address on 


Tools for Learning". Dr, James oe Jre, from Peabody College, Nashville, 
addressed the group on "Understanding Our Children", Dr. Elena Gell from 


Hunter College, New York, spoke on the subject of "The Value of Programs 
for Children Under Six." Dr. Mary Alice Jones of the Methodist Publishing 
Board, spoke on the subject o alues o ving". Dr. Dorothy Lee, from 
the Merrill-Palmer School gave the closing address. Her subject was, 
"Across the Nation -= Our Children." 


% % % % * 
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MICHIGAN Helen Parks, State Correspondent 
State Nursery EducationConsultant 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Lansing, Michigan 


= PAB of Lansing, Michigan, has joined the staff of the 
Childrents Division of the Michigan Department of Social Welfare as one of 
their Nursery School Consultants. Miss Wimans had been in the field of 
Nursery Education for many years and is well known in Michigan. 


Michigan is pleased to welcome Ma innie, former Supervisor of 
Day Care, Wisconsin Welfare Department, who rota the staff of the Grand 


Rapids Child Guidance Clinic. She is to act in the capacity of a clinician 
and at present is working on a new child study project sponsored by the 
Grand Rapids Child Guidance Clinic, the Grand Rapids Junior League, and the 
State Department of Mental Health. The project is a community service for 
children from three through five years of age and their parents. The 
children will enjoy a group experience in a nursery school situation, while 
the parents have an opportunity to share ideas, feelings, and concerns with 
other parents on the educational, physical, and social development of young 
children. 


% % % + + 


MINNESOTA Elizabeth Me. Fuller, State Correspondent 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1h, Minnesota 


The Twin Cities (Minneapolis-St. Paul) Preschool Education 
Association has been re-named the Minnesota Preschool Education Associa- 
tion and members from outlying areas of the state are being welcomed to 


membership. The newly elected president is Mrs. Shirley Smith, Director 
of the Ste Paul Talmud Torah Preschool. 


A proposed bill to amend the Minnesota Licensing Law is being 
introduced at the current session of the legislature. The bill would 
authorize the Minnesota Department of Education to set standards for 
education and teacher certification for nursery schools. The new Minnesota 
Standards for the Group Day Care of Preschool Children (licensing standards) 
have already been approved and have the force of law. 


+ + + 
MISSOURI Barbara Fischer, State Correspondent 


Stephens College Nursery School 
Columbia, Missouri 


Miss nd Fischer, Director of the Children's School, Stephens 
College, left re 2 from St. Louis for a three month's global tour. In 
her absence, Hos: Elizabeth Benson is assuming the responsbilities of 
directing the C ren's School. 
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On Saturday, April 6, the St. Louis Nursery Educational Council 
held its fifth annual workshop, The program was presented in the Fine Arts 
Building of Fontbonne College, with the theme, “Making Nursery Education a 
Worthwhile Adventure". The keynote address was delivered by Dr. Elizabeth 
Lloyd (formerly of Washington University), Founder of the Nursery Education 
Council and now Associate Professor of Education at the University of 
Delaware. Discussion group leaders were from the Ste. Louis area: Maxine 


Blaine, Mrs. Harold Pflug, Dre Paul Painter, Aladine Shomaker. Workshop 
activity leaders were: i Le Je et Jane O'Brian, Alberta Meyer, 
Mr. Hillis Howie, Mrs. Vincent Sant 2 and Evangeline Howlette. 
Following the report from Mar eth Brinegar, (State Consultant, 
Day Care Centers) at the closing assembly, the rst annual conference of 
the Missouri State Council for Nursery Education was held. This was the 


first opportunity for the members of this new organization to get together. 
*’ Plans for the following years were discussed. 





Jo Ann Olsen, Kansas City, has accepted the position of Treasurer 
to replace Mrs. Barbara Edmondson on the Executive Board of the Council, 


% *% % * % 


NEW JERSEY F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 
Miss Masonts School 
53 Bayard Lane 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The present president of the State Association, Mrs. Monica Oleson, 
will remain in office. The annual meeting of the State Association was held 
on April 13 at Glassboro State Teachers College. The theme of the meeting 
was "Dancing as Communication for Little Children and Their Teachers", 
oe Mazia conducted a group of children and adults participating ina 

emonstration lesson to show how personality can be developed through creative 
dance. This demonstration was preceded by a business meeting and followed by 
a discussion. Marjorie Mazie is the wife of Mr. Woody Guthrie. Mr. Guthrie 
is well known as a producer of children's records. Marjorie Mazia has 
taught in a number of universities and colleges in the East and is now 
director of her own School of the Dance in Brooklyn, New York. 


Miss Eve Millerts article, "Blind Children in a Seeing World", 
first mentioned in the NANE Journal last year, has had much publicity. As 
a result of the short quotation from this article which was published in the 
January 1956 edition of the Bulletin for the New Jersey State Association for 
Nursery Education, 3,000 reprints have been distributed in Ohio through the 
Welfare Department, others have been distributed in Texas and Georgia and 
currently reprints are being published in the State of Washington under the 
auspices of Services for Blind Children. 


Miss Miiler and her work as director of the Princeton Nursery 
School, Princeton, New Jersey, was featured in an article in the August 1956 
issue of the Ladies Home Journal. 


Mrs. Ivone Knight of the Caroline Stokes Day Nursery, 5 Reed Avenue, 
Trenton 10, New Jersey, published an article last fall in leaflet form 
‘entitled, “We're Moving". This leaflet was reviewed in an article by 
Dorothy Barclay in the New York Times Magazine Section of March 10th. Asa 
result, Mrse Knight has received approximately 100 inquiries about the article 
in the first week since publication in the Times. These inquiries come from 
16 states and Bermuda. 
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Those wishing a copy of the leaflet may write to Mrs. Knight at 
the above address. The article came about as a result of the experience 
which she had with her nursery group when she was doing graduate study in 
Boston last spring. In this group most of the families were contemplating 
a move to a new locatione 


% % % % % 


NEW MEXICC John Julia McMahan, State Correspondent 
New Mexico State A&MA 
State College, New Mexico 


Miss Adelaide Glaser, Associate Professor and head of the Departe- 
ment of Home Economics of New Mexico Western College, Silver City, had an 
article "Building Food Acceptance in Nursery School Children" published in 
the Journal of Home Economics, January, 1957. 


Miss Margaret Rauhoff has joined the staff of the School of 
Education, University of New Mexico, in the field of early childhood educa- 
tion and elementary education. Miss Rauhoff, a Virginian, came to New 
Mexico from New Yorke 


The Las Cruces-State College A.A.U.W. is continuing its efforts 
to acquaint the citizenry of the state with the need for protective legis- 
lation for children under six through a better state licensing law. 


%¢ % % % * 


OHIO Emily Williams, State Correspondent 
College of Home Economics 
. University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Cincinnati Pre-school Education Council held an Institute in 
February. The members henefitted greatly from meetings featuring as 
lecturer and discussion leader, Dr. Millie Almy, Professor of Child Develop- 
ment at Columbia University. Dre Almy and the members probed problems 
centering around parent-child relations. Special attention was given to . 
the discussion of ways to build a positive relation with the parent when 
problems are not apparent, so that when problems do arise, the parent-teacher 
relationship is already established. Parents want to know that "Johnny 
maneuvered himself into the carpentry corner this morning" rather than 
"Johnny is doing well at school", 


Betty oo and her committee worked out a useful financial 
technique in sponsoring the Institute; contributions were made by centers 
rather than individual contributions, tickets, or fees. Staff, board members, 
and parents felt welcome at the meetings because they knew their group had 


made the contribution in the name of all persons affiliated with their organ- 
‘'izatione 


Cincinnati is becoming "“affiliation-minded". The Pre-school Educa- 
tion Council is setting in motion the necessary steps for affiliation with 
VANE and NANE. 
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The Cleveland Association for Nursery Education and the Day 
Nursery Association of Cleveland have been working during the past two 
years on promoting better understanding and cooperation between nursery 
schools and kindergartens in the area. A general meeting of C.A.N.E. 
was devoted to a panel discussion with representatives from both groups, 
following a three month's period of observation visits. As an outgrowth 
of these discussions, the directors of private nursery schools in two of 
the suburbs met to examine their own programs and crystallize their 
thinking in preparation for making individual contacts with the kinder- 
garten teachers in their areas. Likewise, the Cooperative nursery schools 
initiated mutual visiting programs. Not only do kindergarten teachers 
visit their nursery schools, but the preschoolers go along with their 
teachers on return visits. In general, it has been found that the 
individual approach has been more effective than the large general meetings, 
and long range plans are concentrated on this method. 


The Cleveland Association for Nursery Education is offering the 
following inservice training seminars to its members during the spring: 


1. Child Development--Leader: Miss Mary Burgan, Child Therapist, 
University Hospitals of Cleveland. 


2e Creative Materials--Leader: Mrs. Thomas Thoburn, Head Teacher, 


Fairmount Nursery School, 


3e Basic Nursery Techniques--Leader: Mr’s. Gertrude, Merkling, 
Director of the Consultation 


Service, Day Nursery Association. 


The Midwestern Association for Nursery Education held its 1957 
Conference at the Hotel Cleveland, May 2, 3, 4. The Conference theme was, 
"What is Nursery Education?" 


Highlights of the Conference included the keynote speech, "What Is 
Nursery Education?" by Miss Edna Mohr, seminars on “Handicapped Children", 
"Emotional Disturbances", "Children of Working Mothers", and "Working With 
Parents", and a luncheon talk by Dr. Benjamin Spock on The Needs of Parents 
and Children in the Pre-school Period." 


The Cleveland Association for Nursery Education was host to the 
Conference for High Tea on Friday afternoon. 


% % % % % 


PENNSYLVANIA Anne Graham Nugent, State Correspondent 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


A pleasant experience for those Philadelphian's who had the 
opportunity was meeting Miss Siiri Hiltmen from Helsinki, Finland, 
Miss Hiltmen was a visiting teacher for three weeks at the Illman-Carter 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. Under the guidance of Dr, Laura 
Hooper, Director of the Illman-Carter School, Miss Hiltmen visited several 
schools for preschool and kindergarten age children in the vicinity. In 
Helsinki she is a teacher in a college which educates teachers of children 
from three to seven years. 
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An interesting and vital field of work that is offering new 
positions to teachers is the residential center for young disturbed children. 
Mrs. Miriam Meeham, formerly of the Oak Land Country Day School preschool 
staff, has been working on plans for such a unit at the Mercy-Douglass 
Hospital in Philadelphia. Mrs. Debora Preston has resigned from her 
position as kindergarten teacher at Chestnut Hill Academy to accept a 
position with such a unit that will be opened in the vicinity of Westtown. 
She will work with Dr. Richard Cohen who will direct the center. 





A prcegram of in-service training for teachers in day care centers 
in the Philadelphia area has been inaugurated under the sponsorship of the 
Day Care Committee of the Health and Welfare Council and the Philadelphia 
Association of Day Nurseries. Twenty-five teachers enrolled for the first 
session of ten weeks which is being led by Anne Nugent. Some of the 
fundamental facts that are associated with the learning processes of young 
children and with the establishing of a good environment for them are being 
discussede A second group is being planned for those teachers who were too 
late to enroll in the first series of meetings. 

a i a 
SOUTH CAROLINA Dorothy Me Forsythe, State Correspondent 
Winthrop College Nursery School 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


The South Carolina State Association for Children Under Six held 
its Sixth Annual spring Workshop at Winthrop College on March 28, 29, 30. 
Dre Ro Me Fink, Consultant in Mental Hygiene with the North Carolina State 
Department of Public Health Instruction and State Board of Health, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, spoke on the subject: "What Children Tell Us About Early 
Education." There were observations, followed by discussions in the 
Winthrop College Nursery School and Kindergarten, visits to other schools 
for children under six, and panel discussions cn pertinent subjects. 





The Association sent representatives to the Regional Meeting in 
Berea, Kentucky on the first of Maye 
TEXAS Phyllis Richards, State Correspondent 
Department of Home Economics 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


In February, the Family and Chiidren's Service Division of the 
Community Planning Council of Lubbock met to discuss the need for more and 
better day care facilities for preschool children. General discussion of 
licensing and recommended practices in day care centers was preceded by a 
panel presentation moderated by Miss Sannie Callan, head of Texas Tech's 
Child Development and Family Relations Department. Participants were 
Mrs. Liilie Smith, kindergarten teacher at Lubbock Christian School; 
Mrs. Ewaid Lam recht, head teacher at Lubbock Day Nursery, Jerome Chapman, 
regiona! service supervisor for the State Child Welfare Division; 
Gene Siebert, supervisor of the local Child Welfare Unit, and Gayle Gaither, 
health inspector for the city-county unit. This discussion dealt mainly 
with standards for day nursery operatione A special guest was Mrs. Ruby 
Lee Piester, regional licensing supervisor for the State Child Welfare 
Division, who served as a resource person for the meeting. 
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A study has been made of the possibilities of establishing a 
nursery in the Latin-American section of Lubbock. The report of the 
committee has been made to the Community Planning Council. They have 
asked for an additicnal course of study concerning the cost for financing 
and for securing sponsors for such a school. Work is also being done on 
a study for emergency shelter for young handicapped children. 


The Wellesley Club of Austin sponsored the Wellesley Junior Art 
Show from March 17 to 31, at Laguna Gloria Art Gallery. This show featured 
an exhibition of art painted by children in the Austin Public Schools. 
Awards were given and a scholarship was presented to one individual to 
further his art education. This year for the first time the art of 
preschool children was included. Several kindergartens and two nursery 
schools, the All Austin Nursery School and the University of Texas Nursery 
School, entered work by children from their schools to help the public 
become aware of creative art work we can expect from preschool children. 


In El Paso, the Adult Education Department is working closely 
with nursery schools through discussion groups and visitation programs. 
Dorothy Little of the Houchen Settlement and Day Nursery reports that the 
program is most beneficial. 


% % % % % 


UTAH ’ Ruby Eames, State Correspondent 
Instructor in Child Development 
Utah State College 
Logan, Utah 


A report from Dr. Blaine Porter announced that the Department of 
Human Development and Family Relationships at Brigham Young University 
moved into their new facilities which are part of a recently completed two 
million dollar Family Living Center. Beginning Winter Quarter, the depart- 
ment is using their newly-built and completely newly-equipped Nursery 
School Laboratories which are believed to be the most modern and up-to-date 
and among the finest in the nation. One complete wall of each laboratory 
consists of sliding glass doors which make indoor and outdoor play areas 
essentially onee A large sheltered play area provides spacious accomoda- 
tions for comfortable play outdoors regardless of weather. Some of the 
attractive features of the laboratories include radiant-heated floors, a 
special music room with sliding doors which can be isolated or included as 
a part of the regular activity room with a built-in hi-fi system playing 
music into the music room itself or out into both laboratory activity rooms, 
and one section of one laboratory created as a livingroom complete with 
miniature living room furnishings. 


% + % % % 


HAWAII Carolyn Balsbaugh, Correspondent 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 1h, THe 


Visiting on a Carnegie Foundation Grant at the University of Hawaii 


this semester in the Psychology Department is Dr. Boyd McCandless, Director 
of the Child Welfare Research Station at the State University of lowae Dr. 
McCandless started a study with three and four-year-olds at the Research 
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Station to find out more about ways in which children solved conflict, 
social humiliation, rejection and defeat situations. Tentative conclusions 
seemed to reveal that although both boys and girls depended upon adults in 
many conflict situations, social acceptance of the girls by their peers 
seemed to be more threatened by their dependency needs. The boys seemed 

to remain as "popular" with their peers despite some dependency. 


Soon after his arrival in Hawaii, Dr. McCandless became interested 
in the children at the University Preschool and continued his study here to 
see if the three- and four-year-olds in Hawaii follow a similar pattern of 
behavior. Miss Hannah Lou Bennett and Miss Carolyn Balsbaugh have been 
assisting with the research. One of their responsi ties is to interview 
the 59 mothers of the 63 children included in the study. Although all data 
have not been collected and although only a "trial-run" tabulation has been 
made with 22 children, indications are that children in Hawaii appear to 
follow much the same pattern as do the children in Iowa. It is interesting, 
however, to note that Dr. McCandless is finding strikingly fewer conflirt 
situations here. One possible explanation of this, he believes, may be the 
greater space available for indoor and outdoor activities and the greater 
freedom which our climate contributes to the daily school situation. 


In February Mrs. Theresa S. Mahler, Director of the Child Care 
Program, San Francisco City Schools, and Mrs. Savera Ginsberg, Director 
of the Children's Guild and on the staff of the Johns Hopkins University, 
visited in Hawaii. While in the Islands they visited the University 
Preschool one morning and spent another morning observing at Na Lei Day 
Care and Preschool and at the Mary Jo Day Nursery. It is always interesting 
and stimulating to meet people from the mainland who are engaged in similar 
work with children and to "compare notes" with them. 


Also in February, Miss Gladys Gardner, Director of Preschool- 
Primary Education at the University Se Hawaii, announced her marriage to 
Dr. Gordon Nightingale, research plant physiologist with Molokai Ranch. 


The course, Workshop in Activities for the Preschool Child, which 
was given in the fall term under the University Extension Division, will be 
repeated in the spring session starting on April 8. The course, planned 
mainly for day care center personnel will run for ten weeks and will be 
taught by Hannah Lou Bennett, Carolyn Balsbaugh and Mrs. Edna Lee Leib. 
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Position: Nursery Director 
Day Nursery Association of Cleveland 


Job: Red Feather Day Nursery for 63 children, good standards, 
personnel practices and opportunity for meetings with 
other nursery directors. Supervision, psychiatric and 
psychological consultation available. 


Qualifications: Graduation from accredited school of Social Work and/or 
training in Early Childhood Education. Experience 
involving interviewing adults and experience with and 
knowledge of young children. 


Salary: $5,000 to $6,500 depending on experience. 





For Infornation Miss Eleanor Hosley, Executive Director, The Day Nursery 
Contact: Association, 2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


% 2 % & 
Position: State Supervisor of Day Care Services (Wisconsin) 


Job: Involves overall responsibility for the state day 
care licensing and supervision program. 


Qualifications: Professional training and experience in social work and 
nursery education will be given preference, but will be 
flexible in the evaluation of training and experience. 


Salary: $6120 to $7260 
Position: Assistant Supervisor for Day Care Services (Wisconsin) 
Salary: $5625 to $6660. 


For Information Hilmer A. Olsen 
Contact: Foster Care Consultant - 
Division for Children and Youth 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
% % & it 
Position: Nursery school director of the Campus Elementary School, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Job: To assume the direction and development of a nursery 
school program that is a vital part of a teacher training 
program. The nursery school is a part of the total 
laboratory school facility with good working conditions. 
Integration with the Elementary Education Department will 
be necessary. 





Qualifications: Minimum of a Master's degree from an accredited 
teacher-training institution; courses in early 
childhood education; at least 5 years of teaching 
experience in approved nursery school situations 
mandatory. 


Salary and Rank: $5000 to $6000 per academic year with rank of 
instructor or assistant professor depending upon 
experience, training, and other qualifications. 


For Information Stanley Stahl, Director of the Campus Elementary 
Contact: School, University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 


3 + % % % 


Position: Director, Family Life Education Program and 
Nursery School. 


Job: Jewish Centers Association needs well trained 
nursery school teacher to work with children, 
parents and community groups. 


Salary: Salary based on education and experience. 
Minimum salary $000. 


For Information Mr. Joseph Esquith 

Contact: Jewish Centers Association 
5870 We. Olympic Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, California. 


% + * + %% 


The Y.M.H.A. Day Nursery of St. Louis, Missouri, will have two openings 
effective summer of 1957: 


1. Nursery Director 
2e Group Teacher 


To learn more about standards, reponsibilities, work conditions, salaries, 
etc., please write to: Mre Leon Pe. Beck 

Associate Director 

Jewish Community Centers Association 

72h North Union Blvd. 

Ste Louis 8, Missouri 


% + % + % 


Graduate teaching fellowship in nursery education, Pacific Oaks Friends 
School and Occidental College. $1,000 and tuition for academic year. 


Applicants must hold Bachelor's degree, with major in nursery education, 
child development, psychology or sociology and must have completed some 
student teaching experience in the nursery school. 


Qualified applicants may complete degree program in 2 years. 


Apply: Chairman, Education Department Director, Teacher Education 
Occidental College or Pacific Oaks Friends School 
Los Angeles h1, California to 71) West California Street 


Pasadena, California 


% % % % + 
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DAY CARE CONSULTANT wanted by international organization to develop 
programs for pre-school children in Morocco, Tunis and Iran. Must have 
professional qualifications in early childhood education plus experience 
as administrator or supervisor of day-care centers. Experience in 
teacher training desirable. Work involves training of indigenous 
personnel and technical consultation on all aspects of day-care program. 
Knowledge of French desirable or must be acquired. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Only top-notch person need apply. Address applications 
to Mrs. Henriette K. Buchman, Joint Distribution Committee, 3 East 5th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 





This fifteen foot "Climbing Fish", made of bent and welded water pipe, 
was designed by Eva Stein Rappaport and built by Manny Fleishman. The 
picture was taken by Dexter Halpert, father of the girl climbing on 

the fish. The boy in the picture is blind. In the summer the canvas 
trampoline is often filled with water! Modern Play School, Los Angeles 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1957 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery SCHOOL ce cccccccccccccccccceccescecsecscceseedh 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery SChHOO]Sccccccccccccvecesssesseccescece 
Young Children and the Chufch Schodlececcccccccccscescccscceseseseseseesecs 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius Be Richmondeccececccccccccccccccseceeseceeh 
Sharing--A new Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25¢ each) cccccccccccccvccccccessccesesh 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢; 100-99 copies h¢; 

S500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies $25 00) coccccccccccccccccececcecocccooees 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.AoN.E. BULLETIN, Vole IX, Noe 1, 192 ccccccccccccccccccececceccccececses 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, Now 2, 195hcee$ 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 

American Academy of Pedlatricsecccecccccccececcscescseessesesvceesseeesoed 


- Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 19. Teccccccccccccccccccccccocoeg$l 


A Good Nursery School in Your FreePublic School-=-That's What You 

Want for Your Child, by James Le HyMesS, Jrececcecccccccccccccccsececcessed 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de LordeSeccccceec$ 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

by Isabelle DieNleccccvccccccceccesecccececseceesececccesesecesesseseseeeh 
Essentials of Nursery School Educationececccccccccccccececesseseseseseseeseg 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 

(25 or more copies 25¢ SACH) coccccccccececccccoceccceceosocococcoococoeon$ 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 

(25 or more copies 1S5¢ COCN) coccccccescccccececcccceeceecececceccoeecoceos$ 
Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea fc 100 copies or moreececcccccccccccosech$ 
Schoéls for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countriesecccccccccccccccccccsece 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 35¢ GChhcceapeccoccesocecooqnasocococsed 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) eeccecccccecsecccoc$ 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer 


(25 or more copies 15¢ CB) ccocccccceccdpenbctnsd coer dcdosesedsddsddecvcccccockd 


What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ GR occecececcscesesoccoeceoseooesosecoocoescosocoosss 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or MOTE) coccccccccsccccccoe$ 


ORDER BLANK 


230 


$ 10 
$ 235 


025 
035 


005 
210 
015 


005 
025 


005 
210 


10 
050 


e30 
220 
005 


$ 250 


50 
005 
20 
250 
205 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent 


with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired in —_ 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 





Address 





City zone State 








All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or 
stamps. Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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Nationa 
SSOCIATION FOR 
URSERY 
DUCATION 


Biennial Conference 
October 9-12, 1957 


Sheraton-Gibson Hotel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Speakers: 


Dr. William Martin, Purdue University 

Dr. Judith Schoelikopf, Harvard University 

Dr. Boyd McCandless, lowa Child Welfare Research Station 
Dr. Ralph Rabinovitch, Hawthorne Center, Michigan 


Dr. Otto Klineberg, Columbia University 
Others to be announced later 


Discussion Groups | 
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